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doe is taking her matutinal draught, seems to scent 
the not very alarming approach of a keeper, or a group 
of children out from the schloss for a morning walk. 
This hint, and the forester's care shown in the pruning 
of the old willow, are the only indications given of 
man's dominion over this scene of natural beauty ; but 
slight as these intimations are, they suffice to impart a 
human interest to the charming rural solitude. The 
original of this beautiful picture was in Mr. Weber's 
studio at a late date, and may probably remain there, 
open to the inspection of visitors, for a brief period. 

The Dolomite Monte Cristallo. 

Perhaps the most remarkable scattered group of 
mountains (not to say an absolute chain), in any 
country upon earth, is to be found in what are known 
as ' ' The Dolomites, " a part of the Tyrolese or East- 
ern Alps, occupying a considerable portion of that 
romantic land so often employing the pencil of the 
artist, and possibly coming nearer to puzzling hope- 
lessly the naturalists as to some of the peculiarities 
and probabilities of their construction, than any others 
of those mighty excrescences similarly studding the 
earth's surface, and affording so much of wonder 
mixed with admiration. The Dolomite country is 
literally passed through, though most passengers are 
more or less oblivious of the fact — in going, by the 
Brenner Railway, from Innspruck to Trient (Trent), 
on the way to Verona and the other Italian cities. 
Something like one hundred square miles of territory 
are included in what may be called the "system;" 
and a large part of this is connected with the Eisack 
River and its branches, which so many will remember 
as being passed between Sterzing and Franzensfeste, 
on that road. Indeed, it may be considered that 
Franzensfeste is as near as any other point to being 
the centre of the "system" — undoubtedly alone on 
the earth in many particulars ; and instructed eyes, on 
the Brenner line of travel, will sometimes see at a 
distance the tops of peaks so differently shaped from 
anything else known, as to convey to them the crystal 
reminder, while others may merely think the appear- 
ances those of snow thinly scattered on very singular 
rocks, or oddly dealt with by the sun. The rocks 
themselves are the snow, meanwhile, in most instances 
— the peculiarity of the Dolomite mountains being to 
thrust up into the air rough and ragged crystals, quite 
as white as ice in the sun, and often white as the virgin 
snow, with a prodigality bewildering even to the most 
scientific. The highest of these peaks is Marmolata 
(the name derived from the same root as "marble"), 
indicative of its whiteness — with an altitude of 1 1,000 
feet ; but the mountain usually considered the most 
strangely beautiful of the whole, is that given in our 
engraving — Monte Cristallo ("Crystal Mountain"), 
much lower in altitude, but matchlessly fine in the 
serrated peaks so well indicated by the name, exhibit- 
ing a range of crystals to which even those shown 
in museums as "the largest in the world," are the 
merest pigmy playthings. A capital idea of these 
irregular but true crystals of such magnitude, is con- 
veyed by the drawing of Heyn, with the glacier, the 
black Bopena peak, and other features connected with 
it, and combining to make up what is undoubtedly 
the greatest absolute curiosity in geology belonging to 
any mountain range on the globe. 

Castle Weierberg, Austrian Tyrol. 

Coming up the wild and picturesque left bank of 
the Inn, between Kufstein and Innspruck (the latter 
generally well remembered as the capital of the 
Tyrol), a fine and notable old castle is encountered 
not far from the capital, and so nearly at the foot of 
one of the monarch snow-mountains that at the first 
glance it seems to stand on one of its foot-hills — a 
castle not large, but odd, even in a land famous for 
oddity in architecture, and quite as full of beauty as 
of queerness in the construction of its overhanging 
towers and square pepper-box turrets. This castle, 
peeping out from its embowering trees, and command- 
ing more admiration than many much larger struc- 
tures, is Castle Weierberg, originally, as is believed, 
erected as a hunting-tower by one of the earlier kings, 
and afterward built upon to give it something more 



than its first size and convenience, to serve as a resi- 
dence instead of a mere halting-place. It may almost 
be said that nothing is known, beyond legendary lore, 
of the building of this fine old castle, or its early 
occupations ; the little really ascertained being that in 
the 15th century, at or about 1470, it was the pro- 
perty of the opulent and popular landgrave, Christian 
Tanzel, who also at that time held the much larger 
and more powerful stronghold, Castle Tratzberg, — 
and who, being in a condition to bargain with princes, 
sold Weierberg to the Archduke Sigismund, as a 
hunting-seat for that imperial magnate. It needs 
scarcely be said, that having once fallen into the 
hands of the reigning family, it has so remained — 
one of the smaller but by no means one of their least 
notable possessions in the wildly beautiful Tyrol. 



VENETIAN GLASS: A ROMANCE OF 
TWO CITIES. 



Pourquoi sur ces flots ou s'elance 

d'esperance, 
Ne voit-on que le souvenir 

Revenir ? — ALFRED DE MUSSET. 



It was October, and the banks of the Hudson were 
glowing with ruddy richness. With her wand of fire, 
Autumn had touched the yellow maples, and they 
had burst into flame. Like a ribbon of blue, the 
river, girt by reddened banks, rose and fell, flowing 
beneath the tall Catskills and washing the bending 
shores of West Point, under the shadow of old Fort 
Putnam. From the government-landing to Cozzens* 
Dock, every tree had donned its war-paint, as if in 
anticipation of the bare winter, when it would stand 
naked, waving its tomahawks as though threatening 
the cold gray sky. High on the hill above the dock 
rose Cozzens' Hotel, with its broad piazzas extending 
on every side. 

It was the height of the season at the Point, and 
the hotel was nearly full. A certain set of New York 
fashionables go a regular round every summer : From 
Manhattan Island to migrate to the Vermilion Hotel 
at Sharon Springs ; on the first of August they leave 
for Saratoga ; on the fifteenth day of the said month 
they are in Newport ; while the end of September 
finds them at Cozzens' Hotel, West Point. There 
was the usual assortment of boarders — excuse me — 
of guests, at the hotel that year. There were two or 
three "first families," and two or three "prominent 
citizens. " There were two engaged couples, whereof 
the males remained immersed in business every day, 
returning every afternoon in the Mary Powell, in time 
for tea and moonlight walks to the summer-house. 
There were half-a-dozen young ladies just catching, 
and half-a-dozen more just recovering from, the cadet 
fever, as they call the temporary affection the ladies 
feel for the boys in buttons, soon to be boys in blue. 
There were two young men from the junior class of 
Columbia College, cramming for the Greek prize and 
rowing a pair-oar shell in the hope of deserving a 
place in the college crew at the next annual regatta ; 
thus combining brains and muscle, as is now the 
practice at that ancient institution. In short, the 
hotel was so nearly full that perhaps the clerk was 
justified in the supercilious snort with which he 
handed you the key of No. 999, on the fourth floor. 
But many as the people were, Mrs. Hone Dee could 
have something to say about each and all of them : 
who they were, who they had been, and who their 
grandfathers had been, in case they possessed such 
venerable luxuries as grandfathers. Of course you 
know Mrs. Hone Dee ? Everybody does ! and she 
knows everybody and almost everything. She is Paul 
Pry in petticoats. She is Mrs. Grundy in the flesh. 
She is a walking directory of fashionable New York — 
almost equal to Brown. She was fair, fat and fortified 
with a proper pride in her ancestry : she sometimes 
intimated that from one of her progenitors Dey Street 
had derived its name. There was supposed to be, or 
to have been, a Mr. Hone Dee, but few people had 
ever seen him — and at best he was only Mrs. Hone 
Dee's husband. , 

On this evening in early October, surrounded by a 
few elderly ladies of similar proclivities, Mrs. Hone 



Dee was seated in that corner of the broad piazza of 
Cozzens' Hotel which was always appropriated to and 
by the Tabbies. 

[N. B. From the dictionary of the future : 

Tabby, n. (Either from the Gr. Tafl^a or the Old Eng. 
tabby i -colloquial for a fern, cat.) 

1. A chaperone, a matron. 

2. An old woman given to scandal. 

P. S. It seems unjust that they never call aged and scandal - 
loving bachelors Old Toms.] 

"Oh, yes," said Mrs. Hone Dee, in reply to a 
question from one of the — well, one of the Tabithas, 
"I know they arrived this afternoon. I saw the 
names on the books, Mrs. Vane, Miss Vane, Miss 
Marion Vane and two maids. They came down on 
the Vibba?'d." 

"They say Edith — the elder sister — has fretted a 
good deal since her engagement was broken off — 
with young Bright — you know." 

' ' Is Marion engaged yet ? " 

"Well, I really don't know," hesitated Mrs. Hone 
Dee. "Perhaps there is nothing in it! but she did 
flirt desperately with Mr. Manning at Saratoga. " 

1 ' Oh, yes, " inserted another, ' ' everybody was talk- 
ing about it at Newport. " 

" But I really don't know whether it will ever come 
to anything," added Mrs. Hone Dee, "for — " 

"Who is this Mr. Manning?''' asked a recent ad- 
dition to the galaxy. 

"What — don't you know ? " cried Mrs. Hone Dee, 
with just a slight tinge of contempt for the others 
ignorance in her voice. Not noticing the arrival 
before the hotel piazza of the omnibus from the dock, 
she then continued with the keen delight of the 
surgeon in having a new subject for dissection — 
pardon me — for discussion : " He's a very rich man 
— a Bostonian, I think ; and he has been in Europe 
for several years. I believe he has invented some- 
thing or written something. I forget what. He is a ' 
widower, you know, and they say he has been very 
unhappy since his wife died. You have heard of her, 
of course ? " 

"No!" 

1 ' No ? Well, she was insane. I believe she died 
in an asylum somewhere near New York. It is a sad 
story, and it is very hard to get all the particulars. " 

Let us do Mrs. Hone Dee the justice of saying 
that whatever details she was unable to discover, she 
was quite capable of inventing. 

A tall, dark man, who had just stepped out on the 
piazza from the office, caught sight of Mrs. Hone 
Dee, and stepped toward her as she continued : 

' ' So Mr. Manning is now a widower, and rich, and 
he is rather a handsome man — just the sort of man 
all these silly young girls like, and — " 

The gentleman paused in front of her chair, and 
said, with a bow : 

' ' Good evening, Mrs. Dee ! " 

And Mrs. Hone Dee looked up startled, and then 
shook hands with the stranger, saying : 

"Mr. Manning! How are you? When did you 
arrive ? How long are you going to stay ? " 

"I am very well, thank you; I have just this 
minute arrived ; and I do not know how long I am 
going to stay." 

"And I was just talking about you, too! How 
strange ! " said Mrs. Hone Dee. Then she added, 
slyly, ' ' Listeners never hear any good of themselves, 
you know ! " 

"And rarely of any one else either, in these back- 
biting days, Mrs. Dee," said Mr. Manning. "You 
remember Sir Arthur Helps' definition of scandal, as 
given by a little charity-school girl ? " 

" No — what is it ?" 

' ' ' Nobody does nothing, and everybody goes on 
telling of it everywhere ! '" 

' ' Excellent ! " And Mrs. Hone Dee really laughed. 
She always enjoyed severe things against other people ; 
and she often declared she hated scandal. 

"You must tell me who is here, Mrs. Dee. You 
see I come to you first. You always have the news. " 

' ' I am afraid you will be disappointed, Mr. Man- 
ning ; there are no pretty girls here. Gomorrah was 
destroyed for want of three good men, you know ; and 
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if three beautiful women would save West Point, I'm 
afraid it would have to go ! " 

" Certainly there must be two more, Mrs. Dee!" 
said John Manning, gallantly, adding mentally : 
" The old gorgon !" 

"You will excuse my rising and bowing?" laugh- 
ingly replied Mrs. Hone Dee, delighted in her heart 
of hearts to have the whole "tabby" corner hear the 
rich and handsome Mr. Manning complimenting her. 
"Oh, I forgot," she added, a second or two after ; "a 
friend of yours— a very pretty girl, too — arrived this 
afternoon. " 

' ' And who is she ? " 
" Miss Marion Vane ! " 

' ' Your room is ready, sir ! " said an office-boy to 
Mr. Manning. So he bowed to Mrs. Hone Dee, and, 
without answering, followed the boy. 

"Didn't I tell you so?" asked Mrs. Hone Dee. 
"Didn't I say he would be here?" Mrs. Hone Dee 
had not said so — but probably she thought she had. 
' ' The Vanes arrive in the afternoon, and John Man- 
ning comes here in the evening. I suppose it will be 
a match ! " 

"When did his wife die ?" asked one. 
"I don't remember — three or four years ago, I 
think ; but of course they won't be married before 
next spring ! " 

And here the gong for tea cut short Mrs. Hone 
Dee's further observations. 

In less than two hours after that, Mx John Man- 
ning was walking up and down the piazza with Miss 
Marion Vane on his arm. 

Mrs. Hone Dee was at least partly right : John 
Manning was in love with Marion Vane. He had 
only discovered it himself when.it was too late. He 
knew his danger ; he saw the abyss over which he 
was hanging, and he felt himself powerless. He had 
struggled with his heart in vain. For the first time 
in his life his will was weak : and he had resolved 
that it should be the last. His story once told — 
whatever might be the answer — he would go. He 
was no silly boy following the fancy of a moment — 
he was a man : a tall, dark, handsome man, with a 
sinewy frame and a quick eye. He had been born to 
a fortune, and, strange to say, it had not spoiled him. 
Most young Americans are taught how to earn money 
and not how to spend it. At an early age, lord of 
himself, he had not found it a heritage of woe. He 
had devoted his youth to self-culture, and his mind was 
stored with the preserved fruits of years of travel. He 
had volunteered during the war, and had rapidly risen 
from the ranks to the grade of captain ; but there was 
nothing of the soldier about him — at least, not of that 
blatant "guardsman" type which very young ladies 
so much admire. He did not affect muscular pagan- 
ism ; although he veiled the warmth of his feelings 
beneath a veneer, a mere varnish of skepticism. 

Miss Marion Vane, the younger daughter of Chaun- 
cey Vane, the rich New York banker, was a lovely 
girl. No description could do her justice. With but 
a bucketful of clear water, the gipsy will show the face 
of the beautiful girl you are to marry ; with but a sin- 
gle drop of ink at the end of my pen, I confess myself 
unable to bring before you Marion Vane. Perhaps 
her greatest charm was a certain indescribable grace- 
fulness; perhaps it was her hair — looking like sun- 
shine and moonbeams blended ; it was of that curious 
color the French call cendree, as though silver ashes 
had been sifted upon it through a golden sieve. 

John Manning marveled at her loveliness as they 
walked slowly up and down the bending piazza. His 
heart was full of longing love, but his face was calm, 
as he lightly chatted with his companion. 

"Yes, Miss Marion, I had to leave Saratoga. I 
was ignominiously driven forth by the noise and the 
crowd. Like the lady in the legend, I find I have 
music wherever I go, although I dislike having rings 
on my fingers, and hate having bells on my toes. " 
"You don't like dancing, then ? " 
"On the contrary, I like, it very much — on the 
stage." 

"Mrs. Hone Dee would be shocked if she heard 
you ! " 

"Mrs. Hone Dee is an angel ! — may she be happy 



in Paradise. I scarcely think she will be, though ; for 
I don't suppose the angels talk scandal and criticise 
the way in which other angels wear their feathers ! " 

"Oh, Mr. Manning!" and Miss Marion Vane 
laughed a cheerful, ringing laugh, "I'm shocked at 
your wickedness. Besides, Mrs. Hone Dee is a very 
nice old lady." 

' ' So she is ; but she never stops talking. She talks 
as much as Macaulay, without his brilliant flashes of 
silence. I have, I confess, a great fondness for hear- 
ing myself talk ; but with her I never even have a 
chance to get a word in edgeways. " 

1 ' Perhaps you could if the word were only sharp 
enough. But she does chatter. She goes on at me 
sometimes until I almost wish — " 

That she would go off? Exactly. She is a ver- 
bal mitrailleuse — a conversational Gatling — firing 
forty rounds to the minute." 
" H-s-s-s-h ! Here she is ! " 

And Mrs. Hone Dee passed them just in time to 
hear John Manning remark : ' ' Beautiful night, isn't 
it, Miss Marion ? " 

"Lovely ! The moonlight gilds the river so glori- 
ously. A friend of mine at boarding-school, who 
wrote poems, used to call the moonbeams ' liquid 
poetry ! ' " 

"Do you like poetry? Of course you do — and 
so do I. But not the smooth sentimentality of Long- 
fellow, the sweet-scented stanzas of Tennyson, the milk- 
and-water melody of Morris, or the brandy-and-water 
harshness of Browning ; but something grander, nobler 
— something like this, for instance." And Manning 
smiled, as, watching her closely, he quoted magnilo- 
quent^ this single stanza of a college poem : 

" Life, young man, is only 
A slippery sheet of ice : 
No girls there, it's lonely ; 
One girl there, it's nice ! " 

"How absurd!" laughed Miss Marion, half hurt 
at the idea that he had ridiculed her sentimental 
reminiscence. 

"Do you think so? I call it sublime!" His 
words were light and trifling, but his eyes watched 
her closely and noted the slight change in her face. 
They had stopped in their walk to look at the moon- 
beams playing on the silent river, silvering the dim 
sail of a tacking sloop, and lighting the white form of 
a throbbing steamboat. By a happy accident of fre- 
quent occurrence at Cozzens', some one had turned 
out the jet of gas above them. John Manning drew 
up two chairs, and they sat down in silence. Some,- 
thing had drawn away the other promenaders, and 
they were left almost alone. The shriek of a locomo- 
tive whistle, and the rattling reverberation of a train as 
it rushed from the tunnel across the river, smote their 
ears with a sense of incongruity. All else was so 
quiet. At last John Manning broke the silence. 

"What a rest this seems here, Miss Marion, so far 
away from the turmoil of life. " 

"I saw such a pretty Arabic proverb about life, in 
the paper to-day. " 
"What was it?" 

" ' Life is composed of two parts : the future, a 
wish ; the past, a dream ! ' " 

"My past was a nightmare! and my future is 
indeed a wish — for I dare not hope ! " 

She said nothing, but looked at him with sympa- 
thetic wonder in her eyes. 

"Miss Marion — may I tell you a story? — may I 
tell you part of the history of my life ? " 

She noted the earnestness in his eyes, and she 
yearned to have him confide in her. Her voice 
trembled a little in spite of her efforts, as she answered 
gayly, "Why, of course, Mr. Manning, I shall be 
delighted." 

"It may not be interesting — and yet I think the 
time has come when I must tell you — when I can no 
longer keep silent. It will explain anything in my 
conduct toward you that may have appeared at all 
strange. Pardon my vehemence, but I am not always 
master of myself. I have suffered — I do suffer — and 
I am a hopeless man ! Hopeless — because I love 
y 0U 1 — and because I can not ask you to be my wife ! " 
Marion Vane's heart gave a bound, then it sank. 



Rapidly, almost in spite of himself, John Manning 
continued : 

' ' Believe me, Miss Marion, I only discovered my 
love when it was too late. I fought with myself. I 
tried to conquer my unhappy passion — all in vain ! 
I love you — and it would be far better for me if I 
were free to come and offer myself to you and to be 
rejected, than to live the chained, wearing, unhealthy 
life I do now. I do not deserve consideration from 
you. I have followed you. I have pressed myself 
upon you when I had no right — when I was bond 
and not free. Perhaps I may not be indifferent to 
you — to think that I am not is at once happiness and 
misery. " ■ 

He paused — and she knew not what to say, for she 
loved him, and she knew he loved her. And yet it 
was hopeless. Why ? Vainly seeking for the answer, 
her thoughts were broken by his voice. 

"Let me tell you the story. It is long, but perhaps 
it is not uninteresting." 

She leaned back and listened. As the wind. swayed 
the boughs, the moonbeams sifted through the 
branches and fell on her hair, bathing her head in 
molten silver. 

Reading permission to proceed, in her attitude of 
silent attention, John Manning began to speak rapidly. 
As his thoughts dwelt on the past, his voice acquired 
a sarcastic tone, which deepened as he proceeded : 

"In October, 1859, I was in Venice, doing it in 
the regular routine Ruskin red-Murray style, like the 
traditional tourist. Man — even an American — in- 
sensibly becomes lazy in the dolce far niente climate 
of Italy, and more especially in Venice, 

" « Ou vient sur l'herbe d'un tombeau 
Mourir la pale Adriatique,' 

as De Musset says. One golden autumn day, leav- 
ing queenly Venice basking in Ziem-like splendor, I 
let my gondolier take me over to Murano. I had 
just read of the tradition which declares that at that 
famed factory of Venetian glass there had once been 
made goblets of such fineness and fragility that they 
shivered to atoms when poison was poured therein. 
To my surprise, upon hesitatingly asking one of the 
men if any of this fabled workmanship had been pre- 
served, he at once showed me a large wine glass, sup- 
ported by a stem formed of two twisted green serpents. 
Seeing that I admired it, the fellow declared that it 
was over three hundred years old, and the sole re- 
maining relic of an art long lost. Then he told me 
the legend — for of course there was a legend. 

"It seems that in the 16th century, twin brothers, 
heirs of the name, fame and wealth of the powerful 
Manin family, had ordered two of these wondrous 
goblets, warranted to detect any poison. These two 
goblets were to be exactly alike — and of them the 
one I held in my hand was the survivor. While they 
were making, the Manin family became involved in a 
feud. When the first of the goblets was finished, it 
was taken to Marco Manin, the elder of the twins. 
A few hours after its arrival, one of his servants filled 
it with wine and handed it to him. As he raised it to 
his lips it shivered to pieces, staining the stone floor 
with the poisoned wine. Drawing his sword, Marco 
Manin slew the faithless servant, and, rushing from 
the palace, he met the man whom he suspected of 
having instigated the attempt on his life. Hot words 
passed, and five minutes after he was lying on the 
stones of the street, wounded unto death. Holding 
his dying brother's hand, Daniele Manin promised to 
avenge the blow. The family of the murderer was 
powerful, and Daniele Manin prepared for flight. 
Twenty-four hours, to a minute, after the death of 
Marco Manin, on the same spot, from a similar 
wound, his assassin lay dying. Daniele Manin was 
never again seen in Venice. When the second goblet 
was finished there was no one to receive it ; so it 
remained on the island. 

' < The workman, who held the goblet in his hand and 
called on me to admire the vivid glowing green of the 
serpents, knew nothing more. He had told me the 
legend as he had heard it— that was all. But it 
happened that I was able to complete the fable. I 
knew the name of Manin. A descendant of the 
younger branch of the family had been the president 
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of the revived Venetian republic of 1848. I had 
spent part of the previous winter in Holland, building 
up, so far as possible, the branching genealogical tree 
of my own family. In the course of my investiga- 
tions, I frequently met the name of Manin, and I had 
noted its similarity to my own. Therefore, when I 
heard this Venetian legend, I knew that the disap- 
pearing Daniele Manin had emigrated to one of the 
hardy Dutch towns with which maritime Venice was 
then beginning to 
have commercial re- 
lations. There he 
had settled and mar- 
ried. In the year 
1620, one of his de- 
scendants had gone 
to America, to New 
Amsterdam, capital 
town of the New 
Netherlands, then 
under Governor Van 
Twiller. When the 
English, fifty years 
later, took the town 
and changed its 
name to New York, 
the descendant of 
Daniele Manin fol- 
lowed their example 
and changed his 
name to Manning." 

Miss Vane looked 
up astonished. ' 'Are 
you descended from 
Daniele Manin, the 
man who owned the 
goblet ? " 

"Possibly! And 
if so I am now the 
sole survivor of the 
race. The fabulous 
relationship which 
might exist between 
us gave me a desire 
to own that cup. I 
was told that no 
sum would buy it. 
I thought differently; 
The superintendent 
of the factory was 
absent. I attacked 
the subordinate, I 
brought forward my 
reserves, and finally 
I conquered. I left 
Venice with the gob- 
let of Daniele Manin 
in my trunk. 

1 ( Shortly after I 
arrived in New York, 
Fort Sumter was fired 
at. A few weeks later 
I was on duty in the 
field. In the Sec- 
ond Battle of Bull 
Run I was wound- 
ed and taken pris- 
oner. When I was 
exchanged, three 
months later, I was 
broken down by dis- 
ease and starvation. 
I reached Washington, and remained in one of its 
hospitals for six months. During that long illness I 
was nursed by a woman — an angel of mercy, I thought 
her. As she watched over and waited on me, I won- 
dered at her marvelous beauty. When the surgeon 
discharged me as cured, we were married. " 

Instinctively Marion Vane drew back. She still 
listened attentively. The attitude was the same, but 
there was an indescribable alteration. 

John Manning noted it, and his voice grew sterner 
and more solemn, as he continued : 

" We had made a mistake, and before a month we 



had both discovered it. My wife did not love me : 
she had married me for my money. I did not love 
her ; I had merely been blinded by her beauty. Still 
we lived together harmoniously, if not happily. After 
we had been married about six or seven months,. I no- 
ticed that my wife was a little queer. Her conduct 
was at times peculiar. She often avoided me. " 

John Manning paused for a second, drew a long 
breath, and then continued rapidly : 
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' ' My wound began to trouble me again, and the 
doctor forbade my leaving the house. Looking into a 
closet, one afternoon, to find a box in which to bury 
my wife's canary, which had suddenly died, I found 
the case containing the glass goblet of my Venetian 
ancestor. As I put it on the mantelpiece in my room, 
Frisky, my favorite dog, a little black-and-tan, came 
up to me slowly, put his paws on my knee, looked up 
into my face, wagged his tail faintly, and then fell over 
on his side, dead. I wondered at the coincidence, 
for the cat had been found dead but a few days before. 
Like the canary and the dog, I supposed that our 



poor pets had poisoned themselves by eating ratsbane, 
accidentally left exposed. But on inquiry I learned 
that there was no arsenic or other poison in the house. 
I did not then suspect the truth. I had no time to 
think more of it, for the next day my wound was so 
much worse that the doctor ordered me to bed. He 
prescribed cooling medicines, and requested me to 
keep my mind active and amused. He knew that my 
wife had had experience in nursing me. For two 

weeks she devoted 
herself to me ; she 
became once more 
the vigilant and un- 
tiring companion 
she had been before 
we were married. 
She seemed like her 
old self. So careful 
was her nursing, that 
in two weeks the 
doctor declared me 
convalescent. While 
my wife was reading 
to me that afternoon, 
my eye fell on the 
case containing the 
goblet of Venetian 
glass. When she had 
finished the chapter, 
I asked her to bring 
it to me. She did so, 
and I carefully un- 
packed it. This was 
the work of some 
minutes, for the Ve- 
netians are very skill- 
ful packers. When 
the delicate, wavy 
glass was in my 
hand, my wife was 
delighted. She had 
never seen anything 
of the kind before, 
and she was capable 
of appreciating its 
beauty. She wanted 
to know where I got 
it, and I told her the 
story as I have told 
you. She listened 
eagerly. I had no- 
ted, before, that tales 
of the horrible had a 
morbid fascination 
for her. At last, af- 
ter exhausting all 
epithets of praise, my 
wife suggested my 
taking my medicine 
in it. Jestingly I 
asked her if she 
thought Dr. Cheev- 
er was trying to poi- 
son me, since she 
desired to put his 
prescription to the 
test. Smiling, she 
answered lightly that 
she disliked the doc- 
tor, but that she did 
not fear his attempt- 
ing to poison me. 
While she was speaking, the clock struck ; the hour 
for taking my medicine had arrived. Bringing the 
bottle from the next room, she slowly poured the dark 
fluid into the glass goblet of Daniele Manin. '*' 
"And did it break ?" 

"As she handed it to me, I noticed a strange ex- 
pression in her eye. I held out my hand for the gob- 
let ; but as my fingers were about to clasp it, the glass 
slipped from her grasp and shattered itself to shivers ! 
" My wife started violently as the goblet fell ; then 
glancing at the broken glass and gazing steadily at me 
for a few seconds, she said slowly, ' Poison ! poison ! 
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And the glass broke ! ' Then she gave a shriek and 
fainted, as the doctor entered the room. 

' ' She was right. There was poison in the goblet 
of Venetian glass — and she was the poisoner. But 
she was guilty of no crime. You have heard of inno- 
cent and unfortunate people who have an irresistible 
desire to steal. They are not thieves, but monomani- 
acs. So was my wife. She had a mania for poisoning, 
which had developed itself unsuspected. She was in- 
sane on that one subject. But such a shock to her 
system was too much 
for her enfeebled 
brain to bear, espe- 
cially at a time when 
a new life and new 
duties were before 
her. When the doc- 
tor succeeded in 
bringing her out of 
the fainting-fit, she 
was no longer in her 
right mind. She 
did not recognize 
me. She was mad ; 
and for years she has 
been one of the in- 
mates of the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum for 
the Insane." 

John Manning's 
story was finished, 
but Marion Vane yet 
said nothing. 

"Miss Marion," 
he continued, at last, 
' ' you have heard 
me. You now know 
why I am hopeless. 
Do you pity me ? " 

She did not reply ; 
and he waited for no 
answer, adding hur- 
riedly : 

"I only know I 
love you, Marion ! 
I know it is a sin. 
I only hope you do 
not love me ! And 
yet I should be 
very miserable if I 
thought you cared 
nothing for me. You 
see I am a selfish 
wretch ! I have noth- 
ing to offer you. I 
can only love you at 
a distance. I have 
sinned in daring to 
be with you — for 
then I could not 
help loving. Forgive 
my folly. And when 
I am gone — forget 
me!" 

Marion Vane said 
•nothing. 

"Good-bye, Mar- 
ion ! Good-bye, per- 
haps forever ! " 

He seized her 
hand, raised it rev- 
erently and kissed it. Then he left her, sitting alone 
in the moonlight. The river flowed silently far down 
below, and the monotonous hum of the katydids 
swelled the dull chorus. 

In the course of the following day, Mrs. Hone Dee 
discovered that John Manning had left West Point. 
Why ? And where had he gone ? 

"I really don't understand it!" confessed Mrs. 
Hone Dee to the congenial group of tabbies. ' ' I don't 
see why he should go away at all, unless he has pro- 
posed and been refused. And I'm sure that's it." 

And Mrs. Hone Dee's opinion was shared by her 
hearers, and seemed to be confirmed two days later by 



the presence of the name of John Manning in the list 
of passengers for Liverpool in the Scotia. Mrs. Hone 
Dee showed it to the scandalous college, and they all 
made appropriate comments thereon. Several, in- 
deed, pretended to possess exclusive information as 
to his departure, which they communicated to each 
other under the pledge of secrecy. ' ' Lying is not 
taxed, " says the Spanish proverb. If it were, the pay- 
ment of the national debt would be hastened. 

However, Mrs. Hone Dee and her friends had more 



One month after the publication of this notice, John 
Manning returned to America. 

One year later, on New Year's morning, Mrs. Hone 
Dee read this paragraph in the papers : 
Married. 

Vane-Manning. — By the Bishop of New York, at Grace 
Church, yesterday, Marion, daughter of Chauncey Vane, to 
John Manning, both of this city. 

When the numerous gentlemen who fulfilled their 
self-imposed duty of visiting as many ladies as pos- 
sible that cheery 
New Year's Day, 
were invited by Mrs. 
Hone Dee to try her 
excellent Maryland 
eggnog, she had 
something to talk 
about besides the 
weather and the an- 
nual decrease in the 
number of calls. — 
Brander Matthews. 
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important things to think of than the movements of 
John Manning, and in a few weeks they had almost 
forgotten his existence. 

For two years he remained in Europe, and for two 
years Miss Marion Vane led the usual life of the fash- 
ionable young ladies of New York. Then, to her 
great surprise, for she had always supposed John 
Manning a widower, Mrs. Hone Dee read this para- 
graph in the morning papers : 

Died. 

Manning. — On Wednesday, December 31st, at the Bloom- 
ingdale Asylum for the Insane, Mary Lawson, wife of John 
Manning, in the 32d year of her age. 



If. any one sup- 
poses that the whole 
history of Eve is told 
in that passage of 
Holy Writ which de- 
scribes the Tempta- 
tion and the fall of 
Adam and his help- 
mate, ' ' bringing, " 
as Milton expresses 
it, " death into the 
world, with all our 
woe," then let that 
person immediately 
reconsider the sup- 
position. For there 
are plenty of modern 
Eves, quite as tempt- 
ing and tempted as 
the General Mother, 
even if by the charm- 
ing fiend in a less 
suspicious form than 
that of the serpent. 
And there are plenty 
of apples, too, in a 
good season — even 
if no more specimens 
of that identical pip- 
pin which played the 
mischief with the 
original lady and 
thus with all her de- 
scendants. Our fa- 
vorite, Bouguereau, 
from whose pencil 
so many good things 
have delighted the 
world and added a 
crowning charm to 
the pages of The 
Aldine — has given 
us a modern " Eve " 
of much more than 
the average beauty, 
and who commands 
the sympathy of the spectator to a degree by no 
means easy to express. That the apple is a red- 
cheeked beauty, fair, perfect and exceedingly tooth- 
some — so much is certain. Whence the apple afore- 
said has been procured, let us not inquire too closely. 
Suffice it that the theft, if theft it has been, must have 
been a very little one — only one apple. For the 
moment, " Eve" may seem to be in doubt about the 
eating of that apple : let no unsuspicious observer fall 
into the trap set by the sweet and unconscious face : 
she will eat it, beyond a question. Let us hope that 
she will not suffer too keenly for this pomological 
experiment that cost her namesake so dearly. 



